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James 
Meredith 


Talk... 
“our futures 


are tied 
together.” 


BY STEVE BUNK 
Hornet Staff \ riter 


A curious intermingling of calls for 
brotherly cooperation bewteen Whites and 
Blacks and affirmations that the Negro 
will, if necessary, destroy American 
society to obtain true equality, charac- 
terized Jarnes Meredith’s speec!i Tuesday 
in the Little Theatre, 

The 35 year-old Meredith’s topic was 
“Racial Peace in America’’, and while 
he stressed the importance of non-lacks 
overcoming their individual prejudices 
to help the Negro gain equality, he also 
warned that the goal of the Black man 
is ‘‘the total destruction of the premise 
of White supremacy and al! its mani- 
festations.’’ According to the man who 
gained national recognition in 1962 by 
becoming the first Negro to integrate 
the University of Mississippi, this goal 
can only be accomplished through a change 
in ‘‘the system,’’ 

Individuals could all change their atti- 
tudes about Negro inferiority until no 
racists existed, but inequality could still 
be present, Meredith warned, Hie asserted 
that this situation could evolve as a 
result of the current prevalence of 
‘*‘paternalism’’, which results from Whites 
stereotyping the Negro, As Meredith 
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sees it, stereotyping is evident when ‘‘one 
group,.,.regards another group as being 
essentially different from itself.’’ Thus, 
Negroes could be justifiably treated dif- 
ferently since they are different, and 
racism could exist among non-racists. 


Paternalism 


In helping to clarify this principle, 
Meredith made one of several references 
to a February 25 front page story in 
the Hornet on local housing discrimina- 
tion. He suggested that the non-Whites 
were discriminated against by the apart- 
ment managers because they felt allowing 
Negroes to live with the Whites would 
just make both parties unhappy--an 
example of blatant paternalism, 

Meredith was emphatic in stating that 
this type of White attitude is even more 
infuriating to the Negro than formerly 
used tactics of ‘‘gradualism’’ and 
‘‘ttokenism,’’ The first term refers to 
legislation granting the Negro legal 
equality to be obtained with ‘‘deliberate 
speed’’--very indefinite time element, 
Tokenism involves the fact that while 
all Blacks have the right to own busi- 
nesses or work for a company, but only 
only a few ever really get the chance, 
They are the ‘‘token’’ Negro of their 
employer. 

Because of the trend to paternalism, 
Meredith implied that Blacks who are now 
agitating for segregation are doing so 
because even that is more appealing 
than being indirectly discriminated 
against, They would rather go back 
to the gas station rest rooms labeled 
White Men, White Women and Colored, 
rather than Numbers One, Twoand Three, 
with Three always being alloted to the 
Blacks, because this latter form of dis- 
crimination is agonizingly difficult to 
prove, 

\ll this talk about individual White 
frailties led to Meredith’s assertion that 
it is the ‘‘divine responsibility’ of the 
Negro to remake American society, and 
change the system itself, He expressed 
confidence in the Negro’s ability todestroy 
Western civilization, if necessary, in 
order to rebuild it, 


Abrupt Reversal 


Just when it seemed as though the 
personable civil rights leader was about 
to stir the capacity audience with some 
outright militantism on a parallel to that 
preached by Eldridge Cleaver and Stokely 
Carmichael, he made an abrupt reversal 
in tone, He confided that while the ‘‘white 
people have exploited, degraded, abused 
and ignored’? Negroes for so long in 
this, the ‘‘most powerful, wealthy and sick 
society in the world,”’ it is nevertheless 
still ‘‘possible for us to build a single 
society.’’ Education, politics, and eco- 
nomics were the speaker’s (three means 
to the attainment of a single society. 

By this latter term, Meredith meant 
a society in which separate cultures 
are retained, but all share ‘‘common 
interests by common empathy.’’ He opti- 
mistically stated that ‘I believe if the 
American people continue to dream the 
American Dream, and continue to believe 
in the principle of equality...upen which 
this country was founded, we can achieve 
a single society.”’ 

Meredith’s talk ran the gamut from 
near-militantism to old-fashioned broth- 
erly love, but most important, it ended 
on the crucial note that ‘‘your future 
and mine are tied together inthis country,” 





BY KATHIE NEWTON 
Academic Editor 


They are not going to throw bricks 
or call a work stoppaze or picket the 
campus or even grow beards in protest. 
They are going to try to eliminate all 
the bad effects of misinformation, lack 
of information, and distorted information 
which have been connected with student 
unrest in the last ten years. 

Who are “they’’? They are the Com- 
mittee for Support of Higher Education, 
They are, according to their public state- 
ments, a new organization designed to 
inform the public about the real causes 
of campus disorder, inadequacies in the 
college system and the possible solutions 
to problems of the academy. They are 
an autonomous organization, comprised 
of students and faculty who ‘‘support 
quality education for all those who can 
benefit’’ and claim that ‘political inter- 
ference in education administration re- 
stricts or prevents the orderly and 
effective operation of the state colleges.”’ 


Communication Breakdown 


The CSHE deliniated its philosophy 
and projected program at a press con- 
ference in the La Vista Room yesterday. 
At that time, twelve members of the 
group’s temporary executive committee 
expressed distress at the breakdown in 
communication between the student com- 
munity and the population as a whole. 
John C, Livingston, professor of govern- 
ment and acting chairman of the Executive 
Committee, stated that uninformed and 
irresponsible statements by government 
leaders, the idea that a dissident minority 
of the student body is the sole cause of 
the problems, and recent administrative 
decisions have created a punitive atmos- 
phere which could destroy the state college 
system, 

Robert G. Thompson, professor of 
government and member of the com- 
mittee, said that the legislature is just 
as misinformed as the public on the 
underlying causes of disorder. Because 
the academy has failed to take its case 
to the public, he continued, much of the 
legislation now in formulation is repres- 
sive in nature. 

Lenard Starks, president of the Associ- 
ated Students, commented that although 
such legislation is designed to limit cam- 
pus disruptions, they have the effect of 
stifling creativity and imagination. 

On the financial levei, all the members 
of the committee emphasized the inade- 
quate funding for all levels of the college 
system. Joyce Linderman, graduate stu- 
dent in social work, listed examples of 
overcrowded conditions at SSC which have 
been caused by a lack of funds for build- 
ings, equipment and staff, She explained 
that such conditions were also the result 
of an uninformed public. 


Need For Understanding 


According to their statement of pur- 
pose, the CSHE believed that the ‘‘citizens 
of California will provide increasing poli- 
tical and monetary support for the Cali- 
fornia State Colleges once they understand 
that the realization of the educational 
goals of the colleges... is being severely 
handicapped by political interference in 
campus decision making, legislative in- 
trusion on what is taught, repressive 
measures to stifle dissent and unrest, 
and by unreasoned and unyielding posi- 
tions of persons, on and off campus, who 
are parties to campus disputes.’’ 
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New SSC 


group 
forms... 


The committee has a multi-step plan 
for implementing public education in the 
problems of higher education. In April 
it will co-sponsor with the Urban Affairs 
Foundation a conference in Sacramento 
for education editors and writers of the 
news media, at which time students and 
educators will discuss their views with 
newsmen, In an effort to answer charges 
that have been leveled at the state colleges, 
the CSHE will produce a half-hour tele- 
vision program for major market broad- 
cast. 

Planned is a speakers bureau that will 
arrange for students and faculty members 
to appear before civic groups. Similarly, 
an information center will be organized 
to coordinate research, arrange for testi- 
mony at legislative hearings, and provide 
information to citizens telephoning in 
questions. 

According to Livingston, the CSHE 
hopes to have organized affiliates on most 
of the major state college campuses by 
the end of March. 

It was explained that the CSHE counts 
as supporters individuals belonging to a 
number of organizations, but that the new 
group is fully autonomous, A 60-member 
steering committee, composed equally of 
SSC faculty and students, directs the 
organization. There is no forma! body of 
members, Instead, there are a number 
of work groups to which anyone can belong. 





Donations Needed 


Contributions from faculty members 
and students will finance the venture, A 
suggested schedule for minimum donations 
ranges from $1 for students to $30 for 
full professors and administrators. A 
small treasury of about $500 has already 
been established. Contributions or pledges 
collectable after March 1 may be sent to 
the group’s treasurer, Tohru Yamanaka 
of the Economics Department. 


...10 
inform a 


misinformed 





public 
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Commentary 


Education Crisis 


(ED, NOTE The following remarks are excerpts from an open 
letter from the Committee for the Support of I[ligher Fk. ducation to 
the citizens of Sacramento and California.) 

Though more than 200,000 studens now attend the largely tuition-free, 
high-quality state colleges, hundreds of eligible students, including 
many junior college transfers, have been turned away from Sacramento 
State College this semester. 

Few people would deny the importance of highquality public- supported 
colleges to California’s economy and to individuals, Yet, elected 
officials responsible for financing the system have failed to provide 
funds sufficient for the maintenance and growth of the 19-campus 
system, The state colleges have been denied the economic means to hire 
new and competent faculty to meet the pressure of swelling enrollments 
(estimated at 300,000 within two years), forced to deny access to large 
numbers of qualified students, and denied arrangements and funds 
to respond to urgent needs of minority and e« onomically disadvantaged 
students. In the last three years the colleges have been victimized 
by headline hunters, made the pawns of opportunistic legislators, 
and threatened with repressive and punitive legislation, 








Problems of Stress 


Force, threats, and intimidation are fundamentally undemocratic 
and at odds with the climate of trust and reason required by education, 
Problems on the campuses are not caused solely by a smail minority 
of student and faculty militants and revolutionaries, The problems 
are rooted in the stresses and rapid changes American society has 
been facing since the turn of the century, Economic and social conflicts 
adding up to a moral revolution underlie the crises in California’s 
colleges. The critical situation we face is complex and challenging, 
Short-range and simple-minded measures are not the answer. 

We have had no riots, no disruptions, no escalating confrontations 
at Sacramento State, We prefer it this way, but we do have the same 
explosive combination of problems that challenge other campuses. 
Citizens from minority groups and from the economically disadvantaged 
groups must be able to get an education and to make places for them- 
selves in our society, in our economy. But, tragically, when such 
individuals attempt to improve themselves and achieve gains, the 
state government, through financial and legal repressi: or inadequate 
provisions, withholds the means for these individua, attain self- 
sufficiency. 

We recognize also that education must be made more relevant 
to the world in which students live, that it must help them discover 
who they are, what they want to be. We are aware, too, that students 
must be given & more important role in shaping the policies of the 
colleges, but the response to them by state government and higher 
education officials bas been slow and inadequate - and time is running 
out. 


No Room For Reason 


We are deeply troubled by the tragic plight of our sister college 
at San Francisco, where confrontation has led to force and counter 


force, and where reason and conciliation no longer have room to 
function, The lesson of San Francisco State is not that force is the 
answer to potential turmoil, but that we must act now to provide 


reasonable and long-range solutions to the problems of the colleges, 

The Legisiature is literally deluged with punitive bills (more than 
60) which seek to legislate peace on the campuses by increasing and 
making mandatory the penalties for threatening disorder, by removing 
authority from campus administrators, and by eliminating faculty and 
student participation in policy making. This hastily-conceived 
legislation, by intensifying without resolving our problems, makes 
further campus disorder and turbulence more likely. 

As citizens, you have a right to be informed about and to judge 
the quality and character of your colleges. Consequently, we have 
formed a  ommittee for the Support of Higher Education (CSHE), 
whose sole purpose it is to inform the citizenry of California and the 
legislative bodies about educational problems, their causes, and 
possible ways of remedying them, The aims of CSHE are simple 
and reasonable: 

(1) We support quality education for all those who can benefit. 

(2) We claim that political interference with educational adminis- 
tration hinders the orderly and effective operation of the state colleges, 

(3) We will seek to provide information and to encourage creative 
leadership in support of higher education in California, 


Use Every Means 


We intend to use every means at our disposal to get reliable informa- 
tion and well-supported claims before you for consideration and action, 
While we do not completely agree among ourselves on many points, 
we all believe that higher education is undermined both by violent 
disruption on the campus and by threats of repression and punitive 
legislation from outside, 

We ask your help, Specifically, we invite you to: 

(a) Help us expand a dialogue between the campus and the community 
by looking beyond the simple analyses and ‘‘easy’’ solutions currently 
being offered by unreasonable critics of the colleges. 

(b) Let Governor Reagan and your legislators know that California 
needs rational solutions to the problems that beset our state colleges 
and that you will not accept hasty measure and acts of repression, 

(c) Help the college secure funds for the expansion of educational 
opportunity for economically disadvantaged students. 

(d) Let your political representatives know that the 
punitive legislation now proposed can only worsen the present situation, 

(e) Let the Governor and the Legislature know that you, as 4@ taxpayer 
and voter, urge adoption and support of adequate budyets for 
the state colleges. 


severe and 


the 


-—(Committee for the Support of Higher t-ducation) 





Letters To 
The Editor 


Servicemen Seek 





Editor, The Hornet: 

Letters can be an 
moraie booster. 

If you’re a coed you are an 
important person, You can brighten 
the day of a serviceman in Viet 
Nam, Make a new friend, Send an 
introductory letter, with a picture 
enclosed, if possible, to: 

Operation Mail Call 

175th RR Co, 

APO San Francisco, Ca., 96227 
Thank you, 


excellent 


Dave Mcheever 


STUDENTS 
TO STUDY 
ABROAD 


fwenty-one Sacramento State 
students have recently 
been notified of acceptance by the 


College 


Office of the California State Col- 
lege International Program for 
study abroad during the 1969-70 
academic year. 

These students selected will 
have an orientation program in 
San Francisco later this summer 


before departure for study over- 
seas, They will return to America 
in the summer of 1970 and resume 
their studies at SSC in the fall 
of 1970. 

Dr, Preston J, 
ordinator of the International 
Student |rogram at Sacramento 
State College, has indicated that 
there is still the possibility for 
SSC students to apply for 
acceptance for the 1969-70 Study 
\broad Program, Interested stu- 
dents should obtain application 
blanks and information from the 
International Student Office in 
Room 263 of the Administration 
Building. The deadline for filing 
the application is Apri! 15, and the 
additional successful applicants 
will be notified by May Ist. 

The Sacramento State College 
students accepted, and the foreign 
country of study where the student 
will be located are: 

Sweden: Richard WW. Andresen, 
Kenneth kh, forden, Darryl! C, 
Hattenhaver, Willie F. Jeffrey, 
Michaei J, Lee, Rollo A, Lindley, 
and Gerald D, Simpkins. 

Germany: Astrid W, Braun, 
Joyce E, Daniels, VhilipK, Frasse, 
John R, Gritton, and Cynthia A, 
Roper, 

France: Patricia M, Boyer, 
Peggy M, Geandrot, and Robert J, 
Pickett, 

Italy: Mare T, Lowry, Gary J, 
Newton, and Georgia C, Seid. 

Israel: Flaine A, Carlson, 

Spain: Irene Garin. 

Taiwan: Dennis K, Yep. 


Stegenga, Co- 





“Students don’t ask that orders 
make sense. things are true 
because the teacher says they’re 
true,”’ 


--Jerry barber 


“Nice guys finish last,” 
--Leo Durocher 


at trifles, or 
un- 


disturbed 
common or 


“Be not 
at accidents 
avoidable ,"’ 

b ranklin 


--Kenjamin 


Malice In Wonderland 





Captain Oliver Johns 
Wins (?) Naval Battle 


There is a story going around, 
no doubt because it is true, about 
Doctor Johns’ appearance at a 
meeting of coeds in one of our 
residence halls. According to the 
story. our beloved leader candidly 
admitted that he purposely avoids 
appearing at any potential crisis 
situation to protect himself from 
criticism. 


We assume that he means criti- 
cism by politicians. Avoiding all 
of the that the 
fee! he should face is not exactly 
him reams of praise 


issues Students 


garnering 


from the student body. But then 
again, he only (obstensibly) works 
for us. 

Needless to say, Dr. Johns’ 


behavior in potentially explosive 
situations makes us wonder how 
American history would have gone 
with him as our leader. We can 
guess. 

rhe scene is l-ake Erie. A lot 
of wooden boats are sinking into 
the water, and that famous war 
hero and all-around fighting good 
Captain Oliver Hazard Johns 
is on the phone to Washington. 
(Actually 1 realize that there 
weren't any telephones in those 
days, but I have a famous saying 
to work into this story, and I have 
to do the best I can.) 
“Hello, operator, 
cive me the President of the 
United States’ No, 
Uh... listen... no 
away, make it the 
On second thought, how 


sus 


listen would 
you 
wail a minute, 
getting 
Vice- 


sense 
carried 
President. 


about the Secretary of the 
Interior.’ 
‘‘I’'m sorry sir, it’s too late, | 


have the president's secretary on 
the line already."’ 

“Oh... well, [guess that’s O.K."* 

‘*This is the secretary to the 
President of the United States, may 
I be of service’.’”’ 

“Gosh no, I mean, 
want to put you to any trouble, | 
could cal! back lat« 
a letter or something if you would 
prefer, I'm sot trying to be pushy 
about this.** 

**Sir, to whom am I! speaking’ 


I wouldn't 


r, or write sou 


“Gee, this is Oliver Hazard 
Johns, I'm 4 captain in the navy. 
Our navy, but of course you know 
that."* 


**Yes, we've heard rumors, The 
president has been anxiously 


The 


By Pat Jones 


awaiting your report on the battle. 
One moment while I connect you.” 

“This is the president speahing 
Captain Johns. flow did the battle 
go?”’ 

“We have met the enemy and 
they are ours! Well, no... wedidn’t 
exactly meet the enemy, uh... some 
of the boys did, they just went right 


out there on the water with all 
those British and everything. At 
least that’s what they tell me, I 


wouldn’t want to be quoted on it. 
You see, whenever there’s a battle, 
there seems to almost always be 
a lot of violence and bloodshed. It 
gets awfully controversial, Some- 
times it gets pretty unpleasant, At 
least it’s supposed to. I mean I 


really wouldn’t want to make a 
categorical statement to that 
effect.”’ 

“Captain Johns, if it is not 


asking too much, may I inquire 
as to just who won the battle?’ 
“Oh well, gosh sir, I mean it 


certainly isn’t asking too mich. I 
mean, not for president.”’ 

**Answer my question!"’ 

**} think we won sir."’ 

‘You think we won!’ 

“Well, it’s hard tosay for sure, 
i didn’t know | had to attend."* 

Now don’t get me wrong. Ina 
kind of way I admire Doctor Johns. 
Anybody who has managed to be 
the president of a state college 
during this period without getting 
has to be 


our 


into ans controversies 
a good politician. 

The only question in my mind 
is this: Do we want a politician 
for the president of Sacramento 


State College’ 
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By BILL SESSA 
Hornet Staff Writer 


A relatively unknown organi- 
zation just a few years ago, the 
American Federation of Teachers 
has been in the public eye since 
the initial uprising at San Fran- 
cisco State College. Especially 
since the teachers’ strike at SFS 
and the debate concerning the right 
of teachers, as public employees, 
to strike, the views of the AFT 
have been in the forefront of news 
discussions, 

fhe American Federation of 
i€ rs is a national union, 
esta” ished in Chicago on April 
15, 1916 and affiliated with the 
AFL-CIO since May 9, 1916, It 
has expanded to more than 650 
local unions in the United States, 
the Canal Zone, Guam, and the 
Armed Forces Overseas Depen- 
dents Schools. State-wide unions 
exist in almost al! of the 50 states. 


National membership now totals 
approximately 175,000. Of the 
14,000 AFT members in Cali- 
fornia, approximately 80 belong 


to the Sacramento State chapter. 


UCD Offers 
Extension 


For ROTC 


two-year ROTC extension 
program is now being offered to 
SSC students by the University of 
California at Davis. 

The course is part of a pro- 
gram recently instituted by the 
Army and is available to junior 
college and other students who 
will continue their studies at an 
institution that has an ROTC pro- 
gram. 

UCD is accepting applications 
for the program through February. 
Students currently enrolled incol- 
lege who did not take ROTC during 
their freshmen and sophomore 
years but who will have at least 
two years of studies remaining 
(including graduate studies), and 
students transferring from a junior 
or senior college not offering 
ROTC, are eligible, . 

Attendance at a six-week basic 
training camp to be held at Fort 
Benning, Georgia, beginning the 
latter part of June will be re- 
quired. This camp is in lieu of 
the first two years of the norma! 
four-year program, 

Upon the completion of the 
course, students will receive an 
officer’s commission. While re- 
ceiving courses in leadership and 
management, among others, parti- 
cipants will earn $50 monthly. 
After graduation, students who 
qualify will receive deferments to 
complete advanced and profession- 
al degrees in certain authorized 
educational areas, 

Additional information and apl- 
plication forms can be obtained 
from Koom 125 Gym, University 
of California at Davis; by calling 
Davis 752-0541; or by writing the 
Department of Military Science, 
University of California, Davis, 
California, 95616, 





“If we are worried--as we shoud 
be--that the college students show 
too little respect for adminis- 
trators, professors, and trustees, 
let us be glad that they show such 
great concern for human dignity, 
for social justice, for political 
freedom,”’ 

--Daniel T, Walker 


The basic view of the AFT is 
that teachers are workers having 
negotiation power with their em- 
ployer, just as any other member 
of organized labor. The AFT feels 
that teachers are competent pro- 
fessionals and, as such, are the 
most capable of judging the worth 
of their peers. Ina statement of 
state-wide policy, the union said, 
‘“‘A profession that cannot, or is 
not permitted to assess its own 
value and meet its employer on 
equal terms and common ground 
can hardly be called a profession, 
let alone be confident that the 
work it does for that employer 
is either effective cr appreciated. 
If teachers are not in a position 
to directly negotiate with their 
employer, then they are profes- 


The use of part-time teachers 
has risen sharply and yet the 
classes are still without adequate 
teachers. In 1963, part-time in- 
structors comprised 8.9% of the 
faculty. In the 1967-68 school 
year, 13.8% of the faculty were 
part-time. 

This increase of turnover in 
the faculty has created a recruit- 
ment problem as well, The chan- 
cellor’s report to the governor 
states that on May 15, 1967, the 
state colleges were seeking to 
fill! 950 of 2300 vacated positions. 
On the same date one year later, 
824 of 3,000 vacancies still had 
not been filled for the upcoming 
academic year, 

According to the Haehn report, 
a survey of the State College sys- 


A HORNET ANALYSIS 


sionals in name only.’’ The only 
method of solving teachers’ labor 
problems is collective bargaining, 
according to the AFT, 

The union has criticized many 
aspects of the teachers’ position 
in the California State Colleges. 
Three of the outstanding griev- 
ances aired by the California State 
Federation of are low 
salaries, overcrowded teaching 
conditions, and infringement on 
academic freedom. 


Teachers 


High Turnover 


According to the state-wide 
AFT, a pay scale far below that of 
other professional fields has 
caused a depletion of good teaching 
talent in California. 

Only 35% of the state college 
professors held Ph.D.’s during the 
1965-66 school year as contrasted 
to 47.8% in 1962-63, Inthe master 
plan, the Board of Trustees plan- 
ned for approximately a 67 
turnover per year infaculty ranks. 
However, since 1963 the percen- 
tage of teachers leaving the system 
has never been below that 6% In 
1963, the turnover rate was 8.87, 
and that figure has grown to 10.77; 
during the 1967-68 school year. 


tem under the sponsorship of the 
\cademic Senate, inadequate 
salary was the foremost reason 
for rejection of offers of appoint- 
ment for September, 1967. 


Heavy Teaching Loads 


The lack of qualified teachers 
and an over-sized student popu- 
lation result in eachteacher having 
to teach more students. According 
to the Haehn report, heavy teaching 
loads and uncomfortable teaching 
conditions were ranked the second 
most popular reason for rejection 
of job offers. It is also one of the 
major planks inthe AFT’s platform 
of issues. At present, the full 
time faculty in the state colleges 


must teach 12 units. Attempts 
were made jast summer to change 
this to nine units. However, 
teachers were told that any 


teacher content to instruct only 
nine units would have his pay cut 
25% 

In these over-crowded con- 
ditions, a teacher is placed ina 
dilemma. He can turn away ad- 
ditional students trying to add his 
class in order to do justice to 
those already enrolled. Thealter- 
native is to be benevolent and add 


Is your means of transportation 
only doing half its job? 


See Niello V-W 


Let us soft se/l you a new 
VW or Porsche 


Or maybe you'd like a good used car? 


These SSC Specials are $100 off normal 


sales prices, so please 
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AFT: The Pursuit of Academic Autonomy 


as many students as apply. How- 
ever, this increased enrollment 
cuts down on the amount of indi- 
vidual attention a student may be 
given, the number of assignments 
and the amount of time available 
for preparation by the teacher. 
The result of not having enough 
teachers is an inferior education 
for students. 

In 1967, the legislature recom- 
mended that the graduate teaching 
load be reduced from 12 to 10 
units. However, even with this 
change, California’s standards for 
work loads are higher than many 
other comparable institutions, 


Maximum Load 


In an attempt to alleviate the 
situation, the AFT has proposed 
that reasonable size classes be 
fixed for each academic area and 
type of class by departmental fa- 
culty; that a maximum student 
load per instructor be determined 
by the faculty; and that a nine unit 
undergraduate teaching load and a 
six unit graduate teaching load be 
established for faculty on the 
semester system to comply with 
practices with other state college 
systems. 


Restrictions 


The third main grievance ofthe 
state-wide AFT is the robbing of 
teachers of their professional 
status by placing restrictions on 
what they may teach, or the 
methods they may use. The AFT 
bases its philosophy of academic 
freedom on the ideal expressed by 
Thomas Jefferson, who wrote to 
prospective members of the 
University of Virginia, ‘This 
institution will be based on the 
illimitable freedom of the human 
mind. For here we are not afraid 
to follow truth wherever it may 
lead, nor to tolerate error so long 
as reason is left free to combat 
%."* 

The AFT feels that question- 
ing a teacher’s methods or issues 
is questioning his professional] 
ability to determine what is im- 
portant to his subject, much the 
same as a patient questioning the 
methods of a physician. The 
Federation feels that since a 
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teacher must be declared com- 
petent to receive a position on the 
faculty, an institution should not 
place this established competence 
under continuous questioning, 
Specifically, the AFT is asking 
that no demands be placed on what 
the teacher can bring up for dis- 
cussion with his students; that 
no requirements concerning texts 
or other specific aids be made 
mandatory upon the professor ex- 
cept for voluntary agreement for 
standardization; and that accu- 
sations of professiona! incompe- 
tence be judged solely by a 
professor’s peers, 

One of the most effective ways 
of solving some of these prob- 
lems, contends the AFT, is by 
campus autonomy. At present, 
all nineteen campuses in the state 
college systein are standardly un- 
der the jurisdiction of Chancellor 
Gienn Dumke’s office. However, 
California is a big state and the 
population is not uniform. The 
problems as wellas their solutions 
may not be the same for all cam. 
puses. For instance, the socio- 
logical problems at metropolitan 


San Francisco State differ from 
those at SSC. Some issues are 
specific to certain campuses, 


Local campus issues are at a less 
to be effectively solved on the 
broad state-wide system, Tea- 
chers feel that they can solve their 
iocal problems better than an im- 
personal, centralized figure many 
miles away. 
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(South Hadley, Mass.) ~ Julie 
Van Camp, the pert blond editor 
of Mount Holyoke College’s campus 
newspaper, Choragos, recently got 
into a hassle here with five of 
her assistant editors. When Miss 
Van Camp published ‘‘The Student 
as Nigger,”’ an article freely 
sprinkled with the four-letter 
words sometimes found on rest- 
room walls, the dissident editors 
resigned, The rank language was 
hardly suitable for this posh 
women’s college, one girl 
explained, 


A cartoon in the campus news- 
paper at the University of Hartford 
in Connecticut in November 
depicted the election of Richard 
Nixon with an uplifted middle finger 
drawn as a male organ. Three 
Students were arrested oncharges 
of violating the state obscenity 
statute. If convicted, they face 
maximum sentences of three years 
in jail and $1,500 fines. 


At the University of Wisconsin 
at Madison, the editors of the 
Daily Cardinal were directed by 
the Board of Regents to draft 
policies that would prohibit the 
publication of further obscenities. 
The Daily Cardinal replied with 
a defiant front-page editorialanda 
layout displaying some of the 
choicest selections from _ the 
writings of D.H, Lawrence, James 
Joyce, Norman Mailer, and Wil- 
liam Shakespeare. 


Sensational! Surface 


Smut is just the sensational 
surface of what is happening in 
the campus press. ‘‘College jour- 
nalists have become increasingly 
involved in protest,’’ says Melvin 
Mencher, associate professor of 
journalism at Columbia Univer sity 
in New York City. “In recent 
years more and more college edi- 
tors have become partisans in 
the battles their predecessors 
were content to report.’’ 


The editor-activist trend re- 
flects the activism visible on many 
campuses, of course, The activist 
editors normally speak in rather 
free-wheeling fashion for at least 
an influential minority of students, 
At Wayne State University in 
Detroit, however, militant black 
revolutionaries have turned the 
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newspaper into a propaganda sheet 
to further their movement, 

Most administrators accept the 
new action in the campus press 
as healthy, or at least look upon 
it philosophically as a ‘‘passing 
fad.’’ The dirty-language trend 
is likely to grow, but few persons 
on campuses expect it to provoke 


much more thar, mild arguments 
over the propriety of using certain 
words, ‘‘Shocking’’ obscenities are 
no 
where radical-oriented students 
have 
words into their working vocabu- 
laries, 
to their views, 


longer shocking on campus, 


incorporated four-letter 


in part to win attention 


Intellectual Question 


University administrators and 
faculty advisers look upon the use 
of smutty language as an intellec- 
tual question: Is its usage 
necessary to adequately describe 
and report the radical left? The 
question of whether to censor a 
Student newspaper because of the 
rank language seldom is asked 
on campuses where obscenities 
are published, 


The majority of college news- 
papers, however, have not 
published obscene material. Jerry 
Hicks, editor of the Indiana Univer - 
sity Daily Student, says he called 
a meeting of his editorial board to 
consider whether obscenities 
should be published, ‘‘My position 
was that publishing them would 
be in poor taste in any newspaper 
in open circulation,’’ he says. ‘‘A 
campus underground newspaper 
here took a dig at us for not facing 
up to the realities of life, but I 
think the radicals canbe accurately 
reported without using their ob- 
scene phrases,’’ 


At Davidson College in North 
Carolina, an all-men’s school with 
about 1,000 students, the campus 
newspaper, the Davidsonian, has 
a policy against publishing 
obscenities, ‘‘We have seen no need 
to use obscene words,” says one 
of the editors, Bob Dunham, ‘‘We 
are out to seek reform, but we 
aren’t interested in proving our 
independence by using obscene 
words,”’ 


Of course the obscenities usu- 
ally only appear in campus 
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Smut Trend on Camp 


newspapers where the administra- 
tion is relatively liberal and the 
freedom of the campus press is 
firmly established. For example, 
Mount Holyoke’s acting president, 
Meribeth Cameron, flatly says: 
‘“‘We have a free newspaper here 
that publishes what its editors 
decide,”’ 


Miss Van Camp, the Mount 
Holyoke editor, says she decided 
to run obscene words because 
‘they are necessary to accurately 
report the extreme, radical left,’’ 
She adds that the possibility the 
college might censor her paper 
hardly crossed her mind, ‘‘I’ve 
never even been advised that it 
might be better not to run this 
or that,’’ she says, 


Obs: enity Helps 


The students also argue that 
using obscene words helps them 
rebel against a society that they 
say is imposing its standards on 
their community. Wrote Joel Bren- 
ner of the University of 
Wisconsin’s Daily Cardinalinres- 
ponse to the Board of Kegents’ 
demand for an end to obscenities: 
“We are shadows because to be- 
come real men and women we need 
the integrity and power to run our 
own lives, and that w») do not 
have, The horrible alternatives 
our society presents us for assert- 
ing that integrity - in our daily 
lives, in our learning, in opposing 
this war and the draft — constitute 
the truly ubscene case before us.’’ 


Gregory Glaze, the 2l-year-old 
Daily Cardinal editor, says that 
the paper had no alternative to 
printing the obscenities, *‘The stu- 
dents, particularly here at 
Madison, have become radically 
oriented, though perhaps not radi- 
cals,’”’ he says, ‘“They’ve seen the 
underground press, and the good 
stuff they print. How what is 
important is laid on the line. We 
must compete, and what’s more, 
I don’t see why the underground 
press should have a monopoly on 
the good radical writers. I’d say 
that the campus press is moving 
more toward the undergrounds than 
toward the commercial press.’’ 


Regent Crackdown 


After the Daily Cardinal defied 
the regents’ demand with a front- 
page editorial and selections from 
lusty literature, the regents 
ordered the newspaper to either 


pay rent of about $3,000 a year 
Or move its business office off 
campus, The regents, however, 
said the newspaper could continue 
using the university’s printing 
facilities so long as it complied 
with the ethicai standards of the 
Wisconsin Daily Newspaper 
League and the Wisconsin Press 
Association, 


The Daily Cardinal’s student 
management has decided to pay 
the rent, but the question of ‘‘ethi- 
cal standards’? may be a source 
of friction in the fiture, Anofficer 
of the newspaper said a prelimi- 
nary search failed to turn up an 
official statement of ethical stand- 
ards followed by Wisconsin 
newspapers. 


The dispute at Wisconsin has 
merely concerned the use of 
specific obscene words, Explains 
Charles Gelatt, the Board of Re- 
gents’ chairman: ‘‘The Daily 
Cardinal would like to shift the 
grounds of conflict from that over 
specific words toeditorial content. 
But we only object to the obsceni- 
ties, not their editorial positions.”’ 
He adds: ‘‘I’m not convinced that 
you can’t corivey your thoughts 
without those words, They appeal 
to emotion, not intellect. I believe 
writers should convey their mean- 
ings intellectually and not emotion- 
ally.’’ 


Graze’s Standard 


Mr, Graze acknowledges that 
his own sensibilities are his stand- 


ard for what may be published, 


‘I feel that I’m pretty well into 
what is happening here,’’ he says. 
“Our function is to be involved, 
to explain what is important real- 
istically, We were not trying to test 
the limits of our freedom when 
we ran the obscenities, We weren’t 
trying to provoke anyone, but we 
will continue to run them when the 
situation demands,”’ 


Nearly all of the punitive mea- 
sures taken against college editors 
have been taken by officials 
removed from the university com- 
munity, For example, it was at 
the insistence of the county sheriff 
that the editor of the Grand Valley 
State College newspaper in 
Holland, Mich., was arrested for 
‘‘smutty language.’’ 


Of course, some administrators 
have been unable to remain de- 
tached from the controversies. 
At Purdue University in West 
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Lafayette, Ind., the administration 
threatened William Smoot I, the 
editor of the Purdue Exponent, 
with dismissal after publication 
of two questionable editorial fea- 
tures, a poem referring to 
perversions and a column convey- 
ing an explicitly unfavorable image 
of the Purdue president. A special 
student-faculty review board is 
inve stigating. 

The U.S, Student Press Asso- 
ciation (USSPA), an independent, 
activist network of student editors, 
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has been responsible in great part 
for the widespread publication of 
obscenities, ‘‘Our goal is get more 
campus newspapers free of admin- 
istration control and more involved 
in the issues that are important 
on campuses,’’ says Robert John- 
son, USSPA director, 


‘When one editor runs into 
trouble publishing obscenities, 
we’l] include the precise words 
in our account we send to our 
member schools,” he adds. 
‘“‘Newspapers will publish our 
story, including the obscene words, 
which naturally escalates the whole 
thing to the other campuses, Why 
the emphasis on obscenities? It 
appears to be the most direct 
way of determining if a campus 
paper is indeed free of adminis- 
tration censorship.”’ 


But student editors have run 
into some snags that they had not 
envisioned. The Merced College, 
Calif., Mercury sent a story to 
a local printer who refused to 
handle the vulgar language. He 
quoted passages from the Bible 
and told the editor he would not 
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help ‘‘sow evil among the young 
people of our community.’’ There 
have been more examples of cen- 
sorship by printers than by 
administrators, 


Liberal Attitudes 


Obscenities are but a symptom 
of what’s happening in college 
newsrooms, ‘‘Other schools can 
worry about their pushy editors 
and their obscenities,’’ says Stan- 
ley Putnam, the faculty adviser 


nities are no 


on campus, 


ical-oriented 


ncorporated 


woras into 


pcabularies .”’ 


to the Wayne State South End. 
‘‘We have the essence right here 
~black and revolutionary, We’re 
trying to survive, that’s all, We 
have three strikes against us now, 
First, run by students, Second, 
by black students, And then it’s 
not even a good newspaper,”’ 


This is the second year radicals 
have run the South End, but John 
Watson is the first Negro editor, 
The administration, though re- 
peatedly scored in the paper, gives 
the militants its support because 
they gained control legitimately 
in a political coup in campus poli- 
tics, 


Mr, Watson styles himself a 
black revolutionary, Many issues 
feature Black Panther leaders 
Huey Newton or Eldridge Cleaver, 
or Che Guevara, still the true 
martyr of the radicals, ‘‘Our main 
concern,’’ says Mr. Watson, “‘is 
to build a bridge between the stu- 
dents and the revolutionary 
community, Our position is that 
a university like Wayne in the 
middle of a ghetto cannot remove 
itself from the problems that, gur- 
round it,’’ 

He acknowledge" that his paper 
is heavily criticized, ‘‘But that 
comes from the fascist right 
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wing,’’ he explains, ‘‘They say we 
don’t represent the majority of 
students; in other words, their 
point of view. We ask those cats 
if they have something they want 
put in the paper but they always 
answer, ‘No, not right now,’ Ob- 
jective reporting is nonexistent, 
The Establishment press reflects 
the interests of the power struc- 
ture. We reflect our interests.’’ 

This is Mr, Putnam’s first year 
as adviser to the South End, He 
had been a Detroit newspaper re- 
porter for eight years before he 
was asked to replace Frank Gill, 
who had resigned last year after 
21 years as the paper’s adviser. 


“Bloody Vulgarity’’ 


Mr. Gill’s experience illus- 
trates the dilemma that some 
advisers to campus newspapers 


find confronting them. ‘I wasn’t 
ready for the change, the bloody 
vulgarity of it all,’’ says the white- 
haired Mr, Gill, ‘‘Never before had 
I encountered students who 
wouldn’t listen at all, I either 
had to try to work with them, 
stomaching the vicious, racist at- 
tacks, or get out.’’ 


He says that when he found that 
the students didn’t want his coun- 
sel, he had no alternative but to 
resign. The same problem had 
faced Hodding Carter, the Pulitzer 
Prize-winning editor of the 
Greenville, Miss., Delta Demo- 
crat-Times, when he was adviser 
to the Tulane University Hulla- 
baloo, Mr, Carter was not 
consulted about some articles, 
which were earthy, uninhibited re- 
ports of student demonstrations 
written by a radical member of 
the Students for a Democratic 
Society. When Mr, Carter 
resigned, he described the student 
editors as ‘‘dishonest little jerks.’’ 
The students in turn described 
Mr, Carter, long a leading liberal 
in espousing desegregation and 
racial! harmony in the South, as a 
reactionary apologist for the 
Establishment. 


Mr. Gill believes that the day 
of the faculty adviser to campus 
newspaper is passing, Indeed, most 
of the papers that enjoy at least 
a semiautonomous status on 
campus have no adviser, ‘‘Students 
want little advice,’’ says Mr, Gill, 
‘*They don’t want anintermediary. 
When there’s a problem the»want 
to see the man, which they do. 
Students have no use for the long 
standing journaligtic + gefineiples, 
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and here anyway they are 
propagandists rather than news- 
papermen.”’ 


Middle of a Ghetto 


But the South End is probably 
the most militant of the campus 
newspapers, Mr, Watson says he 
is the only black revolutionary 
editing an official campus paper. 
Radicals normally do not become 
involved in Establishment organs, 
he acknowledges, but he says that 
because Wayne State is in the 
middie of a ghetto, the paper is 
too valuable to pass up. He be- 
lieves that revolutionary groups 
may seek control of other college 
papers, particularly at schools 
in metropolitan areas where 
Negroes constitute a good percent- 
age of the student body. But he 
doesn’t know where or how: ‘‘We’re 
an island here, man.’’ 


Most activist papers are not 
“revolution” -oriented but rather 
are aggressive voices of reform 
and change. Although Miss Van 
Camp has not flinched from pub- 
lishing obscenities, she is far from 
being 2 radical, ‘‘My maininterest 
is in improving the college,’’ she 
says, ‘‘That’s why Choragos is 
a journal of opinion-from my 
point of view, naturally-rather 
than a bulletin board like the vast 
majority of college papers.’’ 


Wildly Progressive 


At Mundelein C oliege in Chicago 
the co-editors, Janet Sass and 
Mary Beth Mundt, talk of Julie 
Van Camp’s paper as a wildly 
progressive one, They admire it, 
but they wouldn’t consider emulat- 
ing it at their Catholic women’s 
school, ‘‘The students here are 
basically conservative,”’ says 
Miss Sass, ‘‘In fact, the faculty 
is usually pushing the student body 
to be more progressive.” 

Recently the Mundelein editors 
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have been attempting to publish a 


more’ thought - provoking news- 
paper. For example, they ran a 
column on the front page entitled 
“Bitch Corner.’’ Controversy fol- 
lowed, largely because all of the 
editors had not been informed 
that the rather racy headline would 
be in the paper, Many copies of 
the issue mysteriously disap- 
peared into an incinerator. 

The manner in which most 


school administrators are taking 
this new face on some of the 
campus press probably is due to 
their experience in the student 


demonstrations such as at Colum- 
bia and the Berkeley campus of the 
University of California, 


“After Columbia a lot of admun- 
istrators got a rude awakening, 
but they also realized that many 
of the student grievances were 
valid,”” Miss Van Camp says. ‘So 
now when we want some change, 
we aren’t going up against a stone 
wall any more, It’s more like a 
mattress,”’ 


(Written by John Peterson, Re- 
printed from the National 
Observer.) 
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New G.E. Requirements.. More Freedom 


Due to the increased demands 
by students and professors the 
General Education Program at 
Sacramento State will undergo an 
extensive revision. This will be 
done in accordance with provisions 
of the policy approved by the State 
College Trustees on February 28, 
1968 and recently adopted by the 
SSC Academic Senate, The new 
program will take effect in the 
Fall Semestex, 1969. 

The faculty of SSC is currently 
devoting much time ard effort to 
the formulation of General Educa- 
tion lists for their respective 
departments, Those courses, ap- 
proved by the General Education 
Committee, will be announced 
prior to the 1969-70 academic 
year. This committee will be 
chosen by the Academic Senate. 

A partial evaluation of the 
changes in the new G.F, require- 
ments is possible, using the 
1968-69 catalogue and information 
received from the Office of Institu- 
tional Relations. The following 
is a rough outline of the new 
General Education Program with 
differences between the new and 
old programs discussed 


Basic Requirements 


To be eligible for a bachelor’s 
degree, students entering as fre sh- 
men will be required to complete 
a minimum of 46 units of approved 


General Education courses, dis- 
tributed as follows: 

I, Twenty-four units selected 
from approved courses in the 
following areas: 


A, Natural Sciences (Mini- 
mum of two courses) 

B, Social Sciences (Minimum 
of two courses) 

C, Humanities (Minimum of 
two courses) 


(This category presently has a 
total requirement of 27 units dis- 
tributed as foliows: Natural 
Sciences-9 units, Social Sciences- 
i2 units, and Humanities-6 units.) 

Ul, Nine units selected from 
approved course in Basic Subjects. 
(This term includes course such 
as oral and written communication, 
logic, mathematics, statistics, and 
similar courses which are 
designed to facilitate the acquisi- 
tion and utilization of knowledge 
in the Natural Sciences, the Social 
Sciences, and the Humanities.) 

Ill, Six units selected from 
specia!ly designated courses which 
differ from the traditional 
offerings and which are specifical- 
ly designed to student 
involvement and to help make their 
education more relevant, 

IV. Seven units of electives 
selected from courses inthe above 
areas or from other approved 
courses considered to have 
Generel Education significance. 


increase 


Ussachevsky 
To Give 
Electronic 


Recitals 


Viadimir Ussachevsky, com- 
poser and lecture-recitalist, is 
known internationally for his 
creative work for the electronic 
medium, Ussachevsky, chairman 
of the committee of direction, 
Columbia- Princeton Electronic 
Music Center, will present lecture 
recitals in the Music Recital Hall 
this Friday, February 28, at 2 
p.m, and 8 p.m.,, and this Saturday 
at 10 a.m, and | p.m, 

Born in China in 191] of a 
musical Russian family, he had 
his first music studies there, and 
in his teens went to Pomona College 
in California, where he received 
his first training in composition. 
In his senior year at Pomona a 
full evening’s concert of his 
compositions was presented, Later 
at Eastman School of Music he 
received his M.A. and Fh.D, 
degrees, and had major periorm- 
ances of his music, A period of 
Army service followed, in which 
his Chinese and Russian language 
fluency was of service; and in 
1946 he resumed his career in 
music at Columbia University. 

In 1951 he began his experi- 


ments on the tape recorder, and 
in 1952 presented his first public 
demonstration of these experi- 
ments. In 1953 he began an 
extensive collaboration with his 
colleague, Otto Luening, a 
composer also at Columbia Uni- 
versity, in which the two men 
produced major orchestral works 
with solo tape recorder; suites 
for theatre productions, for ballet, 
and other mediums of public pre- 
sentation, 


Individual Works 


Ussachevsky’s individual work 
for the electronic medium includes 
‘‘Studies in Sound,’’ ‘‘A Piece for 
Tape Recorder,’’ ‘‘Sonic Con- 
tours,’’ a score for the film ‘‘No 
Exit” from the Sartre book, 
incidental music for films, as well 


as a major work tor several 
choruses with electronic ac- 
companiment. 


In 1957 a Guggenheim Fellow- 
ship in composition allowed him 
to work in Europe in the tape and 
electronic medium in major 


(The present program allows for 
only one unit of electives.) 


Transfer Requirements 


Students who transfer toSacra- 
mento State College from another 
a edited institution may satisfy 
ill or part of the general education 
requirements in the Natural 
Sciences, the Social Sciences, 
Humanities, Basic Subjects, and 
Electives by courses approved for 
that purpose by the institution from 
which they transfer. If at the time 
of entry to Sacramento State Col- 
lege, students have not compieted 
the minimum Genera! Education- 
Breadth requiremenis at the 
institution from which they trans- 
fer, they must take sufficient 
additional courses, selected from 
the approved courses in the 
Standard General Education 
Program, to meet the minimum 
SSC requirements, 

\ll transfer students, however, 


must fulfill the requirements of 
Section UI - six units selected 
from courses which differ from 


the traditional disciplinary of- 
ferings and which are specifically 
designed to increase student in- 
volvement and to help make their 
education more relevant, This is 
a specific Sacramento State 
Coliege requirement for gradua- 
tion not included in the minimum 
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of 40 units of general-education- 
breadth requirements stipulated 
by the Board of Trustees of the 
California State College as a 
requirement for a_ bachelor’s 
degree from a state college. 


Differences 


The major differences between 
the present G.E. program and 
those proposed were explained by 
Douglas Michell, Coordinator of 
General Education. ‘*Transfer 
students who come in as of next 
semester will be certified by the 
college from which they transfer. 
Under the present system transfer 
students must meet the require- 
ments of SSC, In effect we must 
now accept the requirements set 


forth by other California Col- 
leges.’’ 
Michell went on to say ‘‘with 


the new program no one will have 
to take any specific course, This 
will put more responsibility onthe 
student for selecting courses but 
they will have much more freedom 
of options. For example, if a 
student wishes to avoid taking say 
math, with the new program it 
will be entirely possible,’’ There 
has also been one unit added to 
the total units required. 


G.E. Objectives 


The General Education Pro- 


VLADIMIR USSACHEVSKY 
Master of Electronic Sound 


Studios of Gravesano (Switzer- 
land), Milan, Baden-Baden and 
Paris, 

Ussachevsky went to the Soviet 
Union in 1961 where he gave in- 
formal illustrated lectures in 
Russian on electronic music pro- 
duced at the Columbia-Princeton 
Electronic Music Center, tomem- 
bers of the Union of Soviet 
Composers in various Soviet 
cities, In that same period he 
also visited electronic music 
studios in Poland, Holland and 
Germany, Both in 1953 and in 1961, 


Ussachevsky served as an Ameri- 
can delegate to conferences on 
electronic music in Paris. 


Some of his music has been 
recorded on Columbia Records, 
RCA Victor, Composers’ Record- 
ings, Inc., and Folkways, and these 
are frequently used for television 
productions and have had numervus 
radio performances, He was pre- 
sented recenily on CBC-TV 
‘‘Camera 3” in his subject, and 
tours widely, in special times of 
season, through the United States, 


gram should include experiences 
which attempt to help each 
individual become increasingly: 

1, Autonomous 

If each individual is to become 
increasingly autonomous, he must 
be provided with experiences which 
permit and encourage him to: 

a, Develop confidence in him- 
self. 

b. Explore, examine, develop 
his own tentative system of values. 

c. Develop an interest inlearn- 
ing and the skills necessary to 

2. Actively committed to the 


welfare of others and/or the 
solution of social problems, If 
each individual’s well being is 


dependent upon the well being of 
others, he cannot afford to remain 
uninformed about or uncommitted 
to active attempts to resolve social 
problems. 

3. Able to enjoy life deeply. 
Deep enjoyment of life demands 
the opportunity to explore; to dis~- 
cover one’s self and ways of 
utilizing one’s talents, abilities, 
and interests. 

If each individual is to become 
increasingly autonomous, actively 
committed to the welfare ofothers, 
able life deeply, he must 
be provided with the opportunity 
to learn to: 

4. Inquire effectively. 

5. Evaluate carefully, 

6. Understand extensively. 

7. Communicate clearly, 


SF State's 


AFT Prexy 
Speaks Here 


The Sacramento State Chapter 
of the American Federation of 
Teachers will sponsor an appear- 
ance today by Gary Hawkins, 
president of the San Francisco 
State College AFT, and associate 
professor of speech at that school, 

President Hawkins, who headed 
the striking San Francisco union 
during the recent difficulties on 
his campus, will discuss the strike 
situation and the nebulous settle- 
ment negotiated between his union 
and college officials. 

This settlement has been the 
prime matter of business before 
the state college trustees, current- 
ly meeting in Los Angeles. This 
talk is open to the public and will 
be held at 1:30 p.m, today in the 
Women’s Gym, 


SSC Coeds 
Eligible For 


Miss Sac 


Would you like to become Miss 
Sacramento, and possibly Miss 
California and Miss America? The 
Miss Sacramento Pageant, a pre- 
liminary to the state and national 
pageants, is now accepting appli- 
cations. 


Further information may be 
obtained by calling John Giordano 
at 442-1886 or 455-2398, or by 
writing Miss Sacramento Pageant, 
c/o Harry G, Williams, 1326 21st 
Street, Sacramento, Calif. 95814, 
Entry blanks may be obtained in 
The State Hornet Office, DH 109, 


to enwy 











BY MELVIN MADDOCKS 
Book Editor 
Christian Science Monitor 


One of the characteristics of 
what Ma;shall McLuhan calls our 
‘‘ylobal village’’ is that nothing 
can be isolated anymore. One be- 
comes fascinated, perhaps, by the 
student revolt at Columbia, But it 
soon becomes clear that the 
Columbia revolt must be related- 
a favorite word - to the other 
student revolts which, according 
to an angry-nose count, are taking 
place in the universities of 25 
countries, 

One turns into practically a full- 
time student watcher, But then 
what about other kinds of revolt? 
The student revolt in fF rance went 
arm in arm with the workers’ 
Strike, The student revolts on 
United States campuses cannot be 
separated from the protest against 
the war in Vietnam or in behalf 
of black Americans, 

Out the issues spiralin dizzying 
concentric circles until the prob- 
lem becomes: \\ hat is the problem’ 
One begins with a tactical 
question-for example: Should the 
campus police have been called 
in’ Then he proceeds through 
debates on constitutional law and 
winds up = wit! philosophical 
dialogues on freedom and respon- 
sibility. 


Beyond Technicians 


What is education for’? What is 
life itself for’ There is no limit 
to the questions almost any one 
question can lead to, If only there 
were! Whatever are we to do 
with all these generalization- 
inviting problems that scholars are 
reluctant to speculate upon and 
journalists are incompetent in’’ 

\ll we can say is that society’s 
current predicaments have a kind 
of totality which finally places them 
beyond the solutions of technicians, 
Not only do they seem curiously 
wired up to each other, they exist 
in the last analysis as an uneasi- 
ness of the heart, 

The Greek word for education 
was paideia-an all-embracing 
term that included not just 
categories of learning but a funda- 
mental concern for how the young 
should be made into adults, Implicit 
at the center of all concepts of 
paideia was the ideal image of man, 
Start a student revolt 2,500 years 
later, and before long one is backed 
up against the same demanding 
question: What is a ‘‘good’’ human 
being’? What are his values? What 
should he accomplish, or hope to? 


Faith In Reason 


Here the quarrel within our 
colleges and within our society 
begins to take on a measure of 
definition, At the usual risk of 
all generalizing, we can suggest 
that administration, faculty, trus- 
tees, alumni, and parents being 
to a generation whose faith still 
rests in reason, Education tothem 
is primarily a discipline of the 
intellect, The operative word is 
knowiedge. 

In ‘‘Democracy and the Student 
Left,’’ George F. Kennan cites 
approvingly Woodrow Wilson’s 
ideal university: ‘‘The home of 
sagacious men, hardheaded and 
with a will to know , . . a place 
removed-calm Science seated 


there, recluse, ascetic, like a nun; 
not knowing that the world passes, 
not caring, if the truth but come 
in answer to her prayer,.”’ 

This rather ivory-tower vision 
still seems indisputably attractive 
to many men ofthe Kennan genera- 


tion. How cold and abstracted it 
must seem to the young, whose 


vocabulary is full of words like 
‘““commitment’’ and ‘‘relevance”’ 
and who tend to rate the head 


below the heart, k ducation tothem 
must free the feelings as well 
as cultivate the intelligence. They 
are not shy to demand, in the cur- 
rent cant, that education is 
‘“‘ecstasy,’’ 


Freedom vs. Freedom 


Semantics tells a lot, To call 
a member of the older generation 
‘emotional’? is a high form of 
insult; for a member of the young- 
er generation, it can be, and often 
is, a compliment, 

Freedom for the older gener- 
ation is a word that seems tocarry 
the cool serenity of high mountain 
air; it is taken to be the ultimate 
reward of a civilized, self- 
disciplined society. For the young, 
freedom tends to be intoxicating. 
Dionysiac, an explosive release 
from the dead weight of authority. 
lo the older generation, freedom 


is a condition-a kind of means 
which can be used for rational 
ends, To the young, freedom is 


an absolute-an end in itself, 

No one can understand the 
quarrel! without examining the word 
“‘revolution,”’ To the older gener- 
ation, revolution traditionally 
means the overturn of one form 
of authority and its replacement 
by another, Whatever confusion 
and violence ensue are apologized 
for as regrettable historical 
necessities, 

Revolution for the young often 
seems to mean ‘‘overturn’’- 
period. It is their preferred state: 
the condition in which they feel 
most alive, most themselves, Dan- 
ie! Cohn-Bendit, the Robespierre 
of French students, must speak 
for a deep excitement inthe hearts 
of the young when he writes: 
“There is only one reason for 
being a revoiutionary-—because it 
is the best way to live.’’ 

The Establishment sees the 
placards marching toward it and 
asks their bearers: What do you 
want? — i.e., what is your “pro- 
gram,’’ what is your rational 
design for a better university, a 
better world’? Sometimes the young 
play the game and draw upa ‘‘blue- 
pring.”’ The world in 1968, as 
always, does not lack in social 
in stice and manifest corruption, 
Long lists can - and should - 
be nailed to doors, 

What the older generation, 
rightly or wrongly, cannot be con- 
vinced of is that the young are 
quite as interested in what they 
are protesting for as they are in 
the sheer act of protesting. 





inescapable Suspicion 


It is a peculiarly graceless 
and undermining suspicion to have, 
and yet there is no other way, ap- 
parently, for the suspicion to be 
allayed, 

To conceal it would be dishonest, 
to express it is immediately to 
put the intolerable strain on dia- 
logue that occurs when a parent 
tells a daughter she is not in 
love with the man she thinks she 
is, she is just in love with love, 

This suspicion that the young, 
as Raymond Aron has put it, are 
playing out a ‘‘psychodrama”’ has 
resulted in an angry and harmful 
stalemate in the battle of impuied 
motives, 

A more admissible way of 
putting it is that the young are not 
just against a system but against 
all systems, Mr. Cohn-Bendit 


again: ‘‘Democracy is not suborned 
by bad leadership, but by the very 
existence of leadership,”’ 

There is an anarchist’s sus- 
picion in the bones that all 
structures become ‘‘power struc- 
tures,’’ that all organizations take 
over the individuals that make them 
up. ‘‘Hierarchy,’’ ‘‘bureaucracy,”’ 
*‘committee’’—how pejorative all 
the group words have become! 
On the other hand, what a revela- 
tion it is to read phrases like 
“creative disruption,’’ Permanent 
revolution, as wistfully impossible 
aS permanent youth, seems to be 
an unspoken drama, 


Epithets Fly 


We are at the name-calling 
stage. The young say the oid are 
too self-interested to care, The 
old, gagging at extravagant uses 
of the word ‘‘love,’’ call the young 
antiintellectual, Reactionary! Bar- 
barian! The epithets fly back and 
forth, Why won’t you hurry up? 
say the young. Why won’t you be 
patient’? say the old. 

Never have the lines appeared 
more drawn and, for the moment, 
more irreconcilable, And yet this 
is partly anillusion, Beneath all the 
seemingly black - and - white con- 
trasts there are basic, perennial 
resemblances, David Riesman’s 
words of more than 10 years ago can 
be applied to today’s - or any 
day’s ~ revolutionaries: 

‘‘Minority intellectual activi- 
ties could hardly exist without 
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harnessing against the general 
majority culture some of the same 
motives, such as fear to be alone, 
malice, or the wish for prestige, 
which along with sunnier and nobler 
drives support the culture,’’ 


“More Radical” 


Many members of the Estab- 
lishment, on the other hand, have 
a sense of dissatisfaction with 
themselves that nearly matches 
the criticisms of the young. Speak- 
ing of the young, Mr. Kennan writes 
defiantly: ‘‘Not only do my appre- 
hensions outclass theirs, but my 
ideas of what would have tobe done 
to put things to rights are far 
more radical than theirs.”’ 

The more - radical -than-thou 
contests go on, The older gener- 
ation is playing defensively-by the 
younger generation’s rules, The 
worst thing that can be said about 
one is: ‘“‘He’s out of touch,”’ 

Elders who began their careers 
by growing mustaches to appear 
old and responsible now are grow- 
ing them again to look young and, 
hopefully, irresponsible, Politi- 
cians, fashion designers, and the 
media men-the people who go 
after mass majorities-are wooing 
the young now rather than the 


STATE HORNET 


“Reading Maketh a Full Man 


We invite you to revolutionize your reading, triple 
your speed and increase your comprehension. 


CALL 442-7274 FOR INFORMATION 
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The Widening Crack In The lvory Tower 


middle-aged, and they are never 
wrong. 

For the time being, at least, 
the young-to use an older gener- 
ation’s slang-are in the catbird 
seat, and the counterrevolution is 
not in sight. 

~ Reprinted from the Christian 
Science Monitor, 


Students Will 


Discuss Protest 


‘*Student Protest in Contempo- 
rary Higher Education: Roots, 
Objectives, Tactics and Impli- 
cations; Ways it Can be Responded 
To” will be the topic for discussion 
for the Monday, March 3 forum on 
Issues in Contemporary Higher 
Education. 

Panelists for the evening class 
will be six SSC students: Pamela 
Allen, Jan Eakes, Frank Godina, 
Tom Goff, William Moriarty and 
Dick Reynolds. The program will 
begin at 7 p.m. in the Choral Re- 
hearsal Room. This is the third 
in the series of classes organized 
by Otto Butz, SSC academic vice- 
president. 





.. ” by Bacon 





The new Triumph TR-6. 
The racing car with a difference. 
You can afford it. 


It has a race-proven 6-cylinder 
engine. 


ply tires 


pinion steering, wide-profile radial- 


A four-speed all-synchromesh 
gearbox. 

A four-wheel independent sus- 
pension system. 

Disc brakes up front, rack-and- 





In fact, the only thing the new 
TR-6 doesn't have that racing cars 
usually have is a huge price tag. 

But don't let that throw you. 
Drop in and try one out anyway. 








‘Fulton cMotors 


FULTON at ARDEN WAY in SACRAMENTO 
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CHICO STATE COLLEGE plays host to the Far Western Conference Swimming Championships this Friday 
and Saturday, February 28 and March 1. 






Gymnasts Hold Own Against 
UC Berkeley, San Fernando 


Braving rain and bad roads, 
the Hornet gymnasts traveled to 
Berkeley last Friday night to meet 
UC Berkeley and San Fernando 
Valley State College in what C oach 
Ron Peek referred to as an 
experience meet’’ for the Hornets, 

U.C, Berkeley won the meet wit! 
159.575 points, with San Fernando 
second at 157,20 and SSC third 
with 134.475. 

Berkeley, NCAA University Di- 
vision Champions, and San 


Track Team To 
Open 69 Season 


SSC’s varsity track team will 
open its 1969 outdoor season this 
Saturday, March 1, at 1:00 p.m. 
when they travel to Berkeley to 
meet the Cal Bears and the Athens 
Athletic Club. 

Leading the returning letter- 
men, under the coaching of Harvey 
Roloff, will be Lee Ferrero, a 
senior from Weed, who holds the 
Hornet school record for the two- 


mile run (9.01), three-mile run 
(14:17.6) and the steeplechase 
(9:18). 


Other key performers are Dave 


Chan, long jump, a fifth place 
finisher in the FWC meet last 
year (239); Adam Banks, 100 


yard dash (9.8); George Gibbs, 
one-mile run, tied for third place 
at the 1968 NCAA regionals (4:15); 
Lou Wright, high jump, captured 
second place at the FWC meet 
and took third spot at the NCAA 
regionals (6’6"’); Frithjof Rass- 
mussen, javelin, won second place 
honors in the FWC meet (205’); and 
Russ Tavernetti, high jump, finish- 
ed in fifth position at the FWC meet 
(6’2°°), 

Additional returning lettermen 
are Don McClain, long jump; Geoff 
Wells, 440 and 880; Paul Parkin- 
son, 440; Fred Korge, 100 and 
220: Monte Hummel, discus; and 
Mike Vrois, high hurdles. 


1969 Europe CHARTERS 


California-London RT 
Summer departures 


Saturn Douglas DC-8 


$294 


Cal State students, faculty, 
staff, and family ONLY 

ferly Reservations Nacessery 
Contact: Kenneth C. Faeth 





jets 


“550 Lemon Hill Ave 
Sacramento, Calif. 95824 
128.8393 46 Weekdays 
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Fernando, ollege Division 


(hampions, dominated the meet 
but SSC’s erwts heid their own 
among G ..W..un's best. Individual 
placing was as follows 

FLOOR EXERCISE: Jim Fish- 
er, 2nd; Dan Barber, 7th: Tim 
McWhirk, l0th; and Bruce Gold- 
stone, [2th 

SIDE HORSE Dan Schilling, 


8th; Pete Ivory, 
dt 


4th; Dan Barber, 
and Tim MecWhirk, Lith, 
STILL RINGS: Greg Hetrick, 


8th; Dan Schilling, 9th; and Dan 
Barber and Tim McWhirk tied for 
Lith, 

LONG HORSE: Tim MecWhirk, 


4th; Dan Barber, 8th; Jim Fisher, 
Sth; and Bruce Goldstone, [2th. 

PARALLEL BARS: Dan Schil- 
ling, 7th; Dan Barber, 10th; Jim 
Fisher, lith; and Tim McWhirk, 
12th. 

HORIZONTAL BAR: Dan Schil- 
ling, 7th; Tim MecWhirk, 8th; Jim 
Fisher, 9th; and Dan Barber, IIth. 

Dan Barber took fifth place in 
all around, followed by Tim Mc- 
Whirk taking sixth place, 

The last home gymnastics meet 
of the season will be held March 
7 at 7:30 when the Hornets host 
Chico State Coliege in the Men’s 
Gym, 





Curtain Falls On 
SSC Racket Meet 


The Second Annual Sacramento 
State College Tennis Invitational 
came to an end last Saturday with 
the following results: 

Men’s Singles-College Divi- 
sion: Steve Turpen, SSC, defeated 
Tom Pueci, SSC; 6-4, 7-9, 6-0. 

Men’s Singles-Junior College 
Division: Jack Oates, American 
River Junior Coilege, defeated 
Mike Miller, ARJC; 4-6, 6-1, 6-2. 

Men’s Doubles-Junior College 
Division: Jack Oates and Mike 
Miller, ARJC, defeated Jerry Case 
and Ken Marks, ARJC; 6-3, 6-2. 

Women’s Singles: Paula Metz, 
SSC, defeated Joyce Laughton, 


SACRAMENTO’S 
MOST 
UNIQUE 
LIQUOR 
STORE 


CONGRATULATIONS SSC 
for your victory over 


S.F. State! 


Chico State; 6-4, 6-1, 

Women’s Doubles: Jane Beer 
and Barbara fuentes, ARJC, 
defeated Joyce Laughton and Anne 
Douglas, Chico State; 10-8, 6-4. 

The Men’s Doubles - College 
Division will be played off when 
Steve Turpen and tom Pucci of 
SSC meet Jim Powers and Andy 
Solonen of Fresno State in a regu- 
larly scheduled match on 
Wednesday, March 19 at 2:30 p.m. 
on the Hornet tennis courts, 

The next home tennis match 
will be on March 12, at 2:30 p.m, 
when the Hornets host ..C, at 
Berkeley. 


1050 Howe Avenue 
at Fairlake Apts. 
Phone 927-5552 








Wrestling Championships 








To Be Held In Sacramento 


Sacramento State College will 
host the 10th Annual Far Western 
Conference Wrestling Champion- 
ships today and tomorrow, 
February 28 and March |, 

The preliminaries in all weight 
classes will begin at 7 p.m, tonight 
with the semifinal and consolation 
matches scheduled to start tomor- 
row atl:30 p.m, The championship 
finals will get under way at 7 p.m. 
tomorrow night. 


The top contenders in the meet 
will be San Francisco State and 
the University of California at 
Davis, The ‘Golden Gators,’ with 
a season record of 10-3, won the 
conference title last season and 
went on to take a top ranking 
spot in the NCAA College Division 
Pacific Coast Regionals. 


The Aggies are undefeated this 
season with ten wins and also won 
the All-University tourney earlier 
this year by outpointing UC at 
Santa Barbara, LC at Riverside 
and San Diego State. The Aggies 


won the FWC title in 1964 and 
1965, but finished in fifth place 
last year. 


Sacramento State, coached by 
Don Cumley, completed the 1969 
season with a 4-6-1! record. The 
Hornets, who entered FWC wrest- 
ling in 1966, have never produced 
an individual winner In team 
scoring SSC’s highest finish was 


a fifth place spot in the 1967 
championships. 
The Hornets’ chief hope for 


an upset winner in this weekend’s 
title matches is Jay Yaudegis, 


Yaudegis, a senior from Car- 
michael, is the number one 
wrestler on the Hornet team at 
123 pounds, After losing a close 
early season match, he has 
recorded a string of eight straight 
conference victories and is 9-2 
overall, 

Other Hornet contenders will 
be Bob Roberts at 115 pounds, 6-5; 
Maurice Elliott at 130 pounds, 
6-4; Roger Fernando at |77 pounds, 
5-5; and Ray Couso, heavyweight, 
7-4. Roberts leads the team in 
total pins with four. 

Humboldt State brings an im- 
pressive 13-4-2 team record to 
the meet with sophomore Jeff Fern 
leading the ‘Jacks’ with a spectacu- 
lar 32-0 record in the 145 pound 
division, Humboldt defeated San 
Francisco State last week, 23-16. 

Sylvester Hodges from Cal 
State at Hayward is another return- 


ing fWC champion, Hodges, at 
152 pounds, has an Il-l record 
this year and is 38-2 for the 


past two years, 

\dmission for the FWC Wrest- 
ling Championships are: children 
(12 and under), $.50; SSC students 
with cards, $.50; and all others 
$1.00 general admission, 


genius, 
simple 


.youth, strength, 
thoughts, achievements, 
hearts--all die,”’ 

--Joseph Conrad 


‘‘Imitate Jesus and Socrates,’’ 
--Benjamin Franklin 


Have you checked your 
dictionary* lately for 
the definitions of: 


JOB... 


one's trade, or done by agreement for pay. 


1. a piece of work; definite piece of work, as in 


2, any- 


thing one has to do; task; chore; duty... 


CAREER . . . 4. one's progress through life. 


5. one's ad- 


vancement or achievement in a particular vocation; 


hence. 


6. a lifework; profession; occupation... 


(*Webster's New World Dictionary, College Edition, 1966) 


The Internal Revenue Service offers "careers", not "jobs" 


in tax administration to well-qualified graduates from all 


academic areas. The Revenue Agent (accounting) and Tax 


Technician determine correct Federal Tax liability; the Rev- 


enue Officer insures that individual and business tax obliga- 


tions are met; and the Special Agent investigates cases in- 


volving tax fraud. For further information visit your Place- 


ment Office. 


campus March 4. 


An IRS Recruiting Representative will be on 


Sign up for interview now. 


INTERNAL REVENUE SERVICE 


an equal opportunity employer 








